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khaki the reality of homespun is not confined to privates' 
and subordinate officers' war brides. It reaches up into 
the ranks of the higher officers and the women war 
workers in high administrative positions. Nor, since 
we are alluding to this matter of marriage, can it be for- 
gotten how many cases are now being chronicled, in the 
courts and in the press, of wives who are seeking sepa- 
ration or divorce from husbands who had only to land 
in home camps or foreign ports to prove unfaithful to 
their vows of constancy. 



Secretary Alexandeb, of the Department of Com- 
merce, protesting against a proposed plan for merg- 
ing with the Department of State many of the bureaus 
for foreign trade now under his jurisdiction, and also 
making known his inability to favor, as a matter of 
theory, closer relations of the diplomatic and consular 
arms of the State Department, goes on record unequivo- 
cally. "In my opinion," he says, "it is a grave mistake 
to join too closely diplomacy and commerce. It is both 
a bad thing for diplomacy and a bad thing for com- 
merce." His basic reason for this opposition is that 
diplomacy, when made the secret servant of trade, de- 
generates; and, on the other hand, successful trade can- 
not wait on "the necessary dignity, secrecy, and careful 
circumspection of diplomacy." This criticism cuts both 
ways, but its origin makes it worth noting. 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS 

By GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SEPTEMBER 17, 17961 

kBSEEVE good faith and justice toward all nations. 

'Cultivate peace and harmony with all. Eeligion and 
morality enjoin this conduct. And can it be that good 
policy does not enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and at no distant period a great nation to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
amply of a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that in the course 
of time and tilings the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which might 
be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be that 
Providence has not connected the permenent felicity of 
a nation with its virtue? The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more es- 
sential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations and passionate attachments 
for others should be excluded, and that in place of them 
just and amicable feelings toward all should be culti- 

1 Richardson, James D. : "A Compilation of the Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents," 1789-1897, vol. 1, pp. 221-223. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1896-1899. 



vated. The nation which indulges toward another an 
habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is in some de- 
gree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affec- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from 
its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling 
occasions of dispute occur. 

Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and 
bloody contests. The nation prompted by ill will and 
resentment sometimes impels to war the government 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. The gov- 
ernment sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion what reason would 
reject. At other times it makes the animosity of the 
nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious mo- 
tives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, 
of nations has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter without adequate inducement or 
justification. It leads also to concessions to the favorite 
nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly 
to injure the nation making the concessions by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are 
withheld; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite 
nation) facility to betray or sacrifice the interests of 
their own country without odium, sometimes even with 
popularity, gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good the base or 
foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatua- 
tion. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many op- 
portunities do they afford to tamper with domestic fac- 
tions, to practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils ! Such 
an attachment of a small or weak toward a great and 
powerful nation dooms the former to be the satellite of 
the latter. Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the 
jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake, 
since history and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of republican govern- 
ment. But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impar- 
tial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influence 
to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike 
of another cause those whom they actuate to see danger 
only on one side, and serve to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on the other. Real patriots who may 
resist the intrigues of the favorite are liable to become 
suspected and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp 
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the applause and confidence of the people to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations is, in extending our commercial relations to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us 
have none or a very remote relation. Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enemies. 

Our detached and distinct situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off 
when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be 
scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisition upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or ca- 
price ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances with any portion of the foreign world, so far, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it ; for let me not be 
understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing 
engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than to private affairs that honesty is always the 
best policy. I repeat, therefore, let those engagements 
be observed in their genuine sense. But in my opinion 
it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable es- 
tablishments on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safety trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. 



FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

By THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, MARCH 4, 1801 1 

About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the exercise of 
duties which comprehend everything dear and valu- 
able to you, it is proper you should understand what I 
deem the essential principles of our government, and 
consequently those which ought to shape its administra- 
tion. I will compress them within the narrowest com- 
pass they will bear, stating the general principle, but not 
all its limitations. Equal and exact justice to all men, 
of whatever State or persuasion, religious or political; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, 



entangling alliances with none ; the support of the State 
governments in all their rights, as the most competent 
administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies; the preser- 
vation of the General Government in its whole constitu- 
tional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad ; a jealous care of the right of election 
by the people — a mild and safe corrective of abuses which 
are lopped by the sword of revolution where peaceable 
remedies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the 
decisions of the majority, the vital principle of republics, 
from which is no appeal but to force, the vital principle 
and immediate parent of despotism; a well-disciplined 
militia, our best reliance in peace and for the first mo- 
ments of war, till regulars may relieve them; the su- 
premacy of the civil over the military authority ; economy 
in the public expense, that labor may be lightly bur- 
dened; the honest payment of our debts and sacred 
preservation of the public faith; encouragement of 
agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; the 
diffusion of information and arraignment of all abuses 
at the bar of the public reason; freedom of religion; 
freedom of the press, and freedom of person under the 
protection of the habeas corpus, and trial by juries im- 
partially selected. These principles form the bright 
constellation which has gone before us and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution and reformation. The 
wisdom of our sages and blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment. They should be the creed 
of our political faith, the text of civic instruction, the 
touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust ; 
and should we wander from them in moments of error 
or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and to re- 
gain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and 
safety. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL MESSAGE 

By JAMES MONROE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, DECEMBER 5, 18231 

AT the proposal of the Russian Imperial Government, 
made through the minister of the Emperor residing 
here, a full power and instructions have been transmitted 
to the Minister of the United States at St. Petersburg, 
to arrange, by amicable negotiation, the respective rights 
and interests of the two nations on the northwest coast 
of this continent. A similar proposal had been made by 
His Imperial Majesty to the Government of Great 
Britain, which has likewise been acceded to. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been desirous, by this 
friendly proceeding, of manifesting the great value 
which they have invariably attached to the friendship 
of the Emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate the best 
understanding with its government. In the discussions 
to which this interest has given rise and in the arrange- 
ments by which they may terminate, the occasion has 
been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and main- 
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